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FOR THE LOVER 
OF FINE 
INSTRUMENTS .. . 


The Questar 
family of 
telescopes 


© Questar Corporation, 1977 


Because Questar’s inventor loved fine in- 
struments, he designed Questar for himself. 
He had begun dreaming about the kind of 
telescope he someday wanted to own, 
long before such a thing was considered 
a possibility. 

To begin with, of course, there was to be 
a set of optics so fine that no amount of 
money, time, or human effort could im- 
prove upon it. Second, since he believed 
that the use of a telescope should not be a 
difficult physical chore, the size was ex- 
tremely important: it should be easily port- 
able. Preferably it would be smali enough to 
be used on a table, where a person could sit 
in a relaxed position to observe and be able 
to have a writing surface at hand. And since 
he planned to carry it in his travels, it would 
be packaged handsomely in a piece of 
leather luggage. 

Third, the accessories which were neces- 
sary for the enjoyment of a telescope were to 
be built in and should have fingertip con- 
trols within easy reach. 

Fourth, the mechanical design must in- 
corporate a means of putting the telescope 
into its polar equatorial position at a mo- 
ment's notice and without the need of a sep- 
arate tripod. 

Fifth, the versatility that he visualized 
would make this instrument equally suit- 
able for nature studies in the field. It also 
should be able to focus on close objects, 
which no other telescope in the world 
could do. 

Sixth, the design must be photovisual so 
that he could record on film whatever these 
superior optics would present to the eye. 

And finally, the instrument must be of 
rugged construction and vibrationless, 
without the aggravating oscillations of long- 
tubed conventional telescopes. 
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As we have said, this was the dream, but 
one lacking the possibility of fulfillment 
within the state of the art at that time. 
However, in the 1940's an important discov- 
ery in optics occurred. When Maksutov 
published, in the Journal of the Optical Soci- 
ety of America, a paper on his mixed lens- 
mirror, or catadioptric, system, it was 
immediately apparent to Questar's designer, 
Lawrence Braymer, that this break-through 
in optics would make possible a mini- 
aturized version of the astronomical tele- 
scope which he had for so long wanted 
to build. 

The Questar telescope reached the mar- 
ket in 1954: 3.5 inches of aperture with a 
7-foot focal length in a sealed tube only 8 
inches long, and with all the built-in conve- 
niences that he had planned. These in- 
cluded a wide-field finder, power changes 
without changing eyepieces, smooth man- 


ual controls in altitude and azimuth, 
safety clutches, setting circles, a sidereal 
clock, and synchronous motor drive. More- 
over, a totally safe solar filter had become 
an additional feature created for the 
solar observer. 

Included, also, were legs for a tabletop 
polar equatorial position; and as the design 
had progressed it had come to include two 
other conveniences: a map of the moon 
anodized on the barrel and a chart of the 
stars anodized on an aluminum sleeve to 
slip over the barrel. The chart revolves for 
monthly star settings and slides forward to 
serve as a dewcap. Both charts make other 
maps unnecessary during observing sessions. 

Most remarkable of all were the optics— 
this was a system so fine that it has consis- 
tently delivered resolution surpassing its 
theoretical limits. Throughout its subse- 
quent history, the care and precision with 
which every set of optics has been made and 
star tested has earned for the Questar tele- 
scope its reputation as the finest in the world. 

* * * 


Other Questars have followed over the 
years—the Seven, which is twice the size of 
its world-famous predecessor, has twice the 
resolving power and four times the light 
grasp; and more recently, the Questar 700. 
The 700 is an f/8 telephoto lens for the pho- 
tographer. It guarantees perfection and flat- 
ness of field from edge to edge; also, precise 
focusing from infinity to 10 feet with a sin- 
gle turn of the focusing ring. 

A newcomer to the fleet is the Questar 12, 
which is Questar Corporation's answer to 
the problem of an important telescope for 
the university and for special industrial ap- 
plications, as well as the ultimate in a per- 
sonal telescope. 

We always say that when you buy a 
Questar telescope you get the whole obser- 
vatory. For example, the 31 in its fitted case 
contains all that you need to enjoy the earth 
or skies, day or night. Your Questar need 
never be idle, and you can carry it with you 
wherever you go. In a recent letter a 
Questar owner called it “an enchanting 
companion.” 


QUESTAR, THE WORLD'S FINEST, MOST VERSATILE 
TELESCOPE, IS DESCRIBED iN OUR . SEND 
$2 TO COVER MAILING COSTS ON THIS CONTINENT. 
BY AIR TO SOUTH AMERICA, $3.50. EUROPE AND 
NORTH AFRICA, $4; ELSEWHERE $4.50; EXTENDED 
PAYMENT PLAN AVAILABLE. 


QUESTAR 


Box C, os 204, New Hope, PA 18938 
Phone (215) 862-5277 
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==TLearn Spanish ™ 
and French 


the U.s. Foreign service way! 


You can be fluent in Latin American Spanish 
or French. That's right, fluent! You can be 
speaking with all the confidence of a sea- 
soned traveler in a matter of weeks. As well- 
versed in your new language as if you 
worked for the Foreign Service Corps 
— because that's exactly whom you'll be 
learning from 

The Foreign Service Institute has care- 
fully developed, tested, and refined its lan- 

uage courses to train the U.S. State 

epartment’s overseas personnel quickly. 
thoroughly, and effectively. Now the FSIs 
complete self-instructional audio cassette 
courses are available to you 

We will send you the entire audio cassette 
series and instruction books to lead you 
step by step to fluency in weeks. You work 
when and where you can, at your own pace. 
following the taped lessons. You progress 
according to the schedule you establish 


Both courses use native speakers 
exclusively so that you hear exactly how 
each word should sound. It won't be long 
before you start speaking and thinking in 
your new language. These programs have 
to work — our State Department 
depends on them! 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE: Both the 
Spanish and French courses come with our 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE: try the FSI 
course of your choice for three weeks. If 
you're not completely satisfied, return it fora 
full refund. There’s no risk and no obliga- 
tion, so order today! 


SPECIAL OFFER: Purchase any lan- 

uage course from Pinnacle and get the 
foshiba KT-S3 Personal Stereo Cassette 
Player, complete with headphones, FM 
Tuner Pack, and shoulder strap (nationally 
advertised for $139.00). for only $89.95 





pinnacle Dept. 195, 215 E. 79th St., New York, N.Y. 10021 (212) 772-9202 


TO ORDER BY MAIL —Just send this ad to us 
with your name, address and check or money 
order. (In N.Y. add sales tax.) Or charge to your 
VISA, MC, AMEX, or DC account by enclosing 
your card number, expiration date, and signature. 





TO ORDER BY PHONE -(Credit Card Orders 
Only Please) — Call us Toll Free: 
1-800-528-6050 Ext. 1611 
In Az 1-800-352-0458 Ext. 1611 











Please send me the following course(s) 


0 Programmatic Spanish — Vol. 1 Basic: 
11 cassettes (16 hrs.) manual and 464-page 
text. $100 

0) Programmatic Spanish — Vol. 2 Intermedi- 
ate: 8 cassettes (12 hrs.) manual and 614-page 
text. $90 1 Both Volumes for Only $180. 


plus $4.00 for shipping and handling 


0 Basic French —Part 1: 11 cassettes (16 hrs.) 
and 200-page text. $100 
O Basic French—Part 2: 18 cassettes (25 hrs.) 
and 300-page text. $125 


0 Both Volumes for Only $200. 
0 Please send the Toshiba KT-S3 Personal Stereo Cassette Player at the low price of $89.95 | 
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startle the eye, The music of Frédéric; 
April, page 16. 

“Default assumptions” and their effects on 
writing and thinking; November, page 
18. 

Games of strategy, Undercut, Flaunt, 
Hruska, behavioral evolution and other; 
August, page 16. 

Genetic code an arbitrary one, or would 
another code work as well? Is the; 
March, page 18. 

Imagination, Variations on a theme as the 
essence of; October, page 20. 

Inquiry: “National Enquirer” and “The 
Skeptical Inquirer,” About two kinds of: 
February, page 18. 

Mechanized? Can inspiration be; Septem- 
ber, page 18. 

Nomic: a heroic game that explores the 
reflexivity of the law, About; June, page 
16. 

Nonsense, but nonsense may still have its 
purposes, Sense makes more sense than; 
December, page 18. 

Number numbness, or why innumeracy 
may be just as dangerous as illiteracy; 
May, page 20. 

Rubik's Cube: spheres, pyramids, dodeca- 
hedrons and God knows what else, Be- 
yond; July, page 16. 

Self-reference, A Self-referential column 
about last January's column about; Jan- 
uary, page 16. 


THE AMATEUR SCIENTIST 


Ballet maneuvers is physics, The essence of: 
June, page 146. 

“Floaters”: visual artifacts that result from 
blood cells in front of the retina; April, 
page 150. 

Lifesaver lights up in the mouth and light 
takes funny bounces through a lens, In 
which a; July, page 146. 

Magnets attract other magnets in appar- 
ent perpetual motion, Motors in which; 
March, page 142. 

Optical experiments in which spatial filter- 
ing removes the “noise” from pictures, 
Simple; November, page 194. 

Powders are shaken, they seem to have lives 
of their own, When different; Septem- 
ber, page 206. 

Sand and mud stick together when they are 
wet? Why do particles of; January, page 
174. 

Sing in the shower? What makes you sound 
so good when you; May, page 170. 

“Speckle” on a surface lit by laser light can 
be seen with other kinds of illumination, 
The; February, page 162. 

Water boils is a lot more complicated than 
you might think, What happens when; 
December, page 162. 

Waves and thinking on how they shape the 
beach, Walking on the shore, watching 
the; August, page 144. 

“Wobbler,” a coin or a cylinder that pre- 
cesses as it spins, Delights of the; Octo- 
ber, page 184. 





